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refutations, in no wise impairs the correctness of our view.
(a) LOTZE.
H. Lotze's article, " Life and Life-force," in the first volume of Wagner's Dictionary of Physiology (Braunschweig, 1842) is the most solid of all attacks upon Vitalism. And yet there were many misunderstandings. Thus when Lotze asserts that a " Life-force " is out of court from the beginning, because no natural event has only one cause, we can reply that he could have dispensed with this apparent attack if he devoted himself to Wolff or Blumenbach rather than to his contemporaries. The cc Accessory Principles " of the former writer would certainly have shown, that the objection was beside the mark.
This is noticeable over and over again. Exaggerated expositions of Vitalism had become so numerous that the writers of the day easily lost sight of what was still the correct view.
Against the " matter capable of life " of Tre-viranus, the critic objects that it is really superfluous since specific forms must result from the relations of Life-force and outside factors. The objection is valid : but it does not touch Vitalism as a whole.
And when Lotze turns to the migration of the independent Life-force in Autenrieth's sense, and observes that the doctrine of the ancients, that life-forms are ideas, was really better, we who profess Vitalism are entirely on his side.
Schelling and his successors, according to Lotze, " never had a clear conception of the relation of a legislative idea to its executive means.'7 Their idea